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LORD  CLIVE                          CHAP.

person," we are told, " was of the largest of the middle
size, his countenance inclined to sadness, and the heavi-
ness of his "brow imparted an unpleasing expression to his
features."   Although silent and reserved in society, when
the conversation turned upon a subject in which he was
interested, he would rouse himself and take part in it
with the greatest animation; while among his intimates
he could be pleasant and merry enough.    The prejudice
created   against him by  the   incredible   stories  of   the
atrocities and crimes he was said to have committed in
India was iindoubtedly increased by the peculiarity of
his   manner.     Afflicted with  a painful disease,  which
was   aggravated by the   opium,  taken   to alleviate   it,
and subject to periods of nervous depression, he would
sit for hours in moody silence, as if there were some
heavy load on his mind which he could not shake off.
Yet  he   has   never  been   accused   of   a  single   act   of
cruelty.     Few men have had every action of their lives
submitted to such close and hostile scrutiny, and none
has   passed   more   triumphantly   through   the   trying
ordeal.      If,   on  the   one   hand,   we   have   reason   to
regret that,   on one occasion,   a   man   so   great should
have stooped so low, we have, on the other, abundant
cause to be thankful that Olive was not a Cor tea or a
Pizarro, and that he was not   sufficiently modernised
to pledge English  honour   and   break  it without   the
slightest compunction.
Olive's career in India is divided into three periods.
During the first, in the full freshness of his youth, his
honour and good faitl^ar^r^b^yond question. Filled
with a noble ardour for the glory of his country, the
welfare of the Company, and the humiliation of the